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This report represents an attempt to bring to the 
forefront the issues related to independent higher education in 
Michigan. Goal 4 concerns the methods by which the private 
institutions can be properly assisted. Recommendations include: (1) 
It is sound fiscal policy for Michigan to find vays to maximize 
utilization of existing facilities, public or independent, to provide 
higher educational opportunities at lowest cost to the taxpaying 
public. (2) Michigan's independent colleges and universities have 
made and continue to make a very significant contribution to the 
state's economy and general welfare. (3) The avoidance of duplication 
in higher education programming is particularly stressed. (4) The 
state legislature is urged to expand immediately on programs already 
begun to guarantee equal educational opportunity and economy of 
choice for every Michigan citizen* (5) Legislative programs should 
result in narrowing the tuition gap existing between public and 
independent institutions. Appendixes include tables covering degrees 
awarded in Michigan, topology of Michigan independent colleges and 
universities, percentage of enrollment distribution, Michigan student 
financial assistance services, enrollment projections, and degree 
reimbursement programs. ( Author /P6) 
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FOREWORD 



On June 11, 1969, the State Board of Education adopted the State Plan 
for Higher Education in Michigan. As a result of this action by the State 
Board of Education, 38 goals became guidelines for the development of post- 
secondary education in Michigan. Goal 4 of the State Plan indicates that: 



The State Board of Education expects to seek additional 
methods by which the private institutions can be properly 
assisted. Therefore, the State Board reaffirms its support 
for private higher education, and will seek to foster its 
welfare and development by appropriate measures, conslstsent 
with constitutional and statutory provisions and sound public 
policy. 



In July of 1969 the State Board of Education took action to appoint an 
Advisory Committee on Goal 4 of the State Plan and this doctment entitled, 
"Independent Higher Education in Michigan" represents the first of a series 
of reports from that Committee. This report has been reviewed and supported 
by the Council cn Higher Education and the Higher Education Asslstauce Authority 
and was approved by the State Board of Education at its meeting on December 5, 



The State Board of Education is grateful for the cooperation of independent 
college officials and particularly the members of the Advisory Committee on 
Goal 4 who have given so much of their time and efforts in the preparation of 
this document. >/ yy 
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June 20, 1972 



Members of the State Board of Education 
Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 420 
Lansings Michigan 48902 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to submit herewith the first report of your Committee 
on Goal 4 of the State Plan for Higher Education in Michigan. 

When we accepted your invitation to serve on the Goal 4 Committee, 
we were charged with the responsibility of developing recommendations 
for the implementation of Goal 4 which states ''The State Board of 
Education erpects to seek additional methods by which the private 
institutions can be properly assisted. Therefore, the State Board 
reaffirms its support for private higher education, and will seek to 
foster its welfare and development by appropriate measures, consistent 
with constitutional and statutory provisions and sound public policy. " 

The continued vitality of the private educational sector in Michigan is 
a matter of great concern to all of us. While attendance at college 
is no guarantee of a higher quality of life, the widening opportunity for 
further education can become an important force in strengthening the 
competence, conscience, experience, understanding, and compassion 
of Michigan's citizens. 

Michigan has been a fore-runner in the nation in the matter of seeking 
ways to preserve its private colleges cuid universities which have meant 
so much to the State. The Committee notes with gratitude the support 
of the State Board and the Michigan Legislature for the tuition grant 
and scholarship programs which have been so meaningful to the private 
sector. The Committee commends the State's commitment to and 
development of strong, quality public universities and community colleges. 
We urge continuing commitment and action to sustain the vigor of the 
private colleges and^^niversities. The mcreasing financial pressures 
which threaten the continued vitality of these institutions have resulted 
in our recommendations: 

^expansion of the existing tuition grants program to assist every 
Michigan resident who wishes to choose a private college 
or university; 

•• establishment of a program of reimbursement based on the 
number of degrees awarded to Michigan residents. 
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Members of the State Board of Education 
June 20, 1972 



Page 2 



Our recommendations are aimed at enhancing opportunities for 
Michigan's residents to attend an institution of higher education of 
their choosing; preserving the private higher education -institutions 
as viable partners working in a spirit of cooperation and unison 
with public universities and community colleges to provide a 
diversity of life-long educational opportunities to Michigan's citizens 
and guaranteeing that the State of Michigan continues to receive the 
financial) social and, moral benefits which accrue as a result of the 
existence of private colleges and universities. 

The Committee has enjoyed its work, and we are grateful to you for 
your interest in our conclusions as well as for the support which 
private colleges and their students have received from you and from 
all concerned in the government of the State. 

Sincerely, 

Malcolm Carron, S. J. /y 
Chairman \J 

Dr. Dewey F, Barich 
Dr. Weimer K, Hicks 
Mr. Frank McCarthy 
Dr. Samuel D. Marble 
Dr. Robert W. Sneden 
Dr. William Spoelhof 
Dr. Arthur E. Turner 
Rev. Walter J. Ziemba 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



independent educational institutions are among those commonweal institutions 
that have come to be so much a part of the fabric of American life that their 
future existence is assumed and their current problems passed off as deserving 
little attention* 

This report represents an attempt on the part of the Advisory Cowmittee on 
Goal 4 of the State Plan for Higher Education in Michigan^ to bring to the 
forefront the issues relating to independent higher education in Michigan. 
The quality of American life had Its origin In the initiative of private 
individuals and their desire to provide for the conmon good and it is no 
longer acceptable to those who serve society through the independent sector 
that their problems and concerns go by the wayside without proper considera- 
cion by the publics they serve and enhance • 

Colleges and universities in the American colonies and in che early history 
of the United States were aii che products of private initiative. As a 
general rule, the early colleges and universities were founded by ecclesias* 
tlcal bodies or religious movements. The of fici^l , seals and the preambles 
of the charters of the great colleges of the United States attest to the 
ecclesiastical and religious roots of these colleges. 

The State did not begin founding public colleges until the nineteenth century* 

Tl^e result has been that the larger number of colleges in the United States 
were, until a very recent date, independent. The nuwber of students attending 
independent colleges was greater than at public colleges* 

the close connection between the value system of the American mind prevailing 
in its early history and the importance of education is found most eloquently 
expressed in the Northwest Ordinance which created the government of the ter- 
ritory from which Michigan was later carved. It reads^ "Religion, morality^ 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of^ioankindi 
schools and the m^ans of education shall forever be encouraged/* 

The Northwest Ordinance has the distinction of being the first piece of legis- 
lation of the olu Congress of the Confederation to be reenacted by the Congress 
of the United States after our Cotastltutlon was adopted. 

The early colonists in America sensed that higher education «nong them was 
imperative in order to assure an educated ministry, a capable magistracy, and 

an enlightened citizenry. 

The earliest independent colleges in Michigan were established in the nine- 
teenth century as a significant part of the Protestant missionary movement. 
KalamaEoo College was founded in 1833, Albion College In 1835, and both Olivet 
and Hillsdale ccl leges in 1844. Itnnigrants arriving even In the mid and late 
nineteenth century expressed this same felt need* Thus, the Dutch, arriving 
in Western Michigan in 1847, decided to establish an institution of higher 
education in 1851. Significantly, Van Raalte and his followers called their 
college Hope College. And when a division in church polity arose among those 
ixanigrants, which division was deepened by later arrivals, the seceding group 
decided in 1867 to establish an institution o£ higher education by 1876. 
They gave chis college the name Calvin in honor of their Reformed heritage* 
Both Hope and Calvin were born of a sense of survival as a people and a 
feeling of obligation to the new world of which they were a part* Other 
colleges and universities were founded to meet the particular needs and 
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aspirations of other groups of iraiigrants of common nvition.tlity or religion. 
For instance, the University of Detroit was instruntontal in providing higher 
education opportunities to the Italians, the Irish, the Germans, the Polish, 
and other groups who settled in I'^ctroit, 

Such colleges have, therefore, contributed toward what is, in reality, the 
essence of the American ideal--a preservation of old-world culture, with 
adaptations to new world conditions. They preserved the .best in ethnic 
culture and value system and injected it into the raainstrpam of American 
life. They furnished the philosophic, religious, and cultural value system 
upon which the government of our country is based and from which today it 
gets its strength* 

The distinctiveness of many of these institutions today is found in their 
solid ccottitment to a religious and ethical value system compatible not only 
with American democratic institutions but contributing to the strength of 
the American system. That commitment manifests Itself in a dedication to 
the most exacting academic standards, which are not ever satisfied with 
inferior quality. It makes itself visible by the service the institutions 
render and by their graduates who serve governments, the conrounities, and 
the states of our nation. These schools have a great senje of concern for 
the underprivileged because their own roots are In hard tiT»es and the rigors 
endured by every new people in this land. They are adaptable to the needs 
of the day because their goal is to make real the abiding values In changing 
life situations. In other words, colleges like these are as American In 
origin and In contribution as is the very Constitution of our country. 

Currently ther^ are 46 independent non-profit colleges and universities in 
Michigan. The geographic dispersion of these institutions is demonstrated 
In Appendix A. Many of these institutions have served the State of Michigan 
and the surrounding areas for more than a century. 

Included in the category of independent higher education institutions in 
Michigan are a variety of colleges and universities. Of these^ two carry 
the word "university" in their titles and offer fairly extensive graduate 
programs at the master *s level. One offers the Fh.D, in four academic areas 
and the first professional degree in law and dentistry. One offers the first 
professional degree in theology. Twenty, four-year colleges offer traditional 
liberal arts degrees, although two of these are called institutes. All are 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A few of these offer the Master's degree in scattered programs. Three addi* 
tlonal institutions are junior colleges offering degrees in both transfer and 
terminal programs. The remainder are what might be called special purpose 
Institutions. One confers the first professional degree in lav; two are 
technological institutions offering bachelor level engineering degrees and 
one offers associate degrees in several technological areas; and two are art 
school8--both offering bachelor level degrees and one offers master's level 
work and the first professional degree in architecture. Others included are 
five business schools, some of which grant bachelor degrees* There are eleven 
additional institutions primarily religiously oriented. Appendix B demonstrates 
the type of degrees awarded at independent institutions In Michigan and Appendix C 
reports the topology of each institution. 

In the fall of 1971 these institutions enrolled 52,298 students^ or 13.1 percent 
of all students attending higher education institutions in the State. Prior to 
1960, independent institutions enrolled more than 20 percent of all students 
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While it is well Known that educational institutions, both public and inde- 
pendent, are faced with increasingly higher costs with decreased available 
monies, it is less well known \^at the potential impact of these financial 
problems is in creating additional debilitating problems* The following are 
two of the problems currently facing independent higher education institutions 
in Michigan as a result of the existing difference between expenses and incomes. 

Enrollmeats 

\4hile it is true /hat the independent colleges and universities in Michigan 
now enroll norc scader.ts than ever before in their history, they have not 
been able to keep pace vi:h onrollnenc increases, and subsequent additional 
nonies, of cho public insciiuzions . Jurin^^ the eleven year period from 1960 
to 1971 :he percentage of =11 scudcncs accen<iing higher education institutions 
in Michigan decreased in the private sector from 21.2 percent to 13.1 percent. 
During the same period the nur.ber of students served rose from 36,000 to 53,000. 

It is difficult, if not Impossible for officials at independent colleges and 
universities to plan for or project desirable and realistic long range enrol* 
Iment levels when the **tuitlon gap** between public and independent institutions 
is such that middle and lower income level families are unable to carry the 
burden of cost required to send even one child to an independent college. 
Though it nay n^* be a cliche, these institutions are indeed, by necessity, 
pricing themselves out of the educational market. In the words of Chancellor 
Lawrence Kimpton at the University of Chicago, "It Is hard to market a product 
at a fair price when down the street someone Is giving It away for free*" 
Appendix F demonstrates the estimated costs for public and Independent instl* 
tutions in Michigan for the 1972-73 academic year. 

The real tragedy of the cost inequity is that the sons and daughters of middle 
and lower Income families . - a discouraged from considering Independent Insti- 
tutions in which to pursue higher education because of financial concerns 
rather than being abU wo choose on the basis of carefully considered educational 
and personal reasons. In many cases, the sons and daughters of those previously 
educated in an independent college cannot attend their parents* alma mater or 
similar institution. 

Clearly, one result is that independent educational institutions are increasingly 
forcing the middle-income student into the* public sector. The middle-income 
student finds it increasingly difficult to narrow the pub lie -independent tuition 
gap and exercise free, choice in selection of a college. 

Institutional Pole 

As it becomes more difficult to attract students, because of the ever increasing 
**tuition gap,** independent institutions must carefully assess the educational 
and social role they seek to fulfill in a changing society. The type and style 
of educational offerings must be evaluated in terras of the rapidly changing 
educational neads of young adults. How to balance a tradition of "liberal 
education'* with the societal pressures for "practical education" is a difficult 
and expensive curricular problez.. All coo often the result is similarity of 
the program offerings in the independent sector with those in the public sector 
that are available at much lower costs co students. Tne ultimate loss to society 
is the availability of diversified educational choices for those seeking post- 
sccondarv cducv^rion. 7r.c rv.al issue ^r.volv^d niay veil be the need to restore 
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In the minds of the public the inherent value of Independent institutions, 
both educational and non-educational • Public support for equal and available 
free choice is a necessity in a democratic society* 
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Contributions of Independent Higher Education 
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Iviiilc it is di-rficult: to accuratoiy as^jcss che economic contributions of the 
independent colleges and universities in Michigan, it is possible to make some * 
estimates. Tnese institutions employ over 6,000 persons with a combined pay- 
roll in excess of $65,000,000. These people spend most of their earnings in 
Michigan. In 1970-71 the colleges provided $6,000,000 in student aid in addi- 
tion CO che Stale grants going to students in their institutions. It is a 
well known fact that both in-state and out-of-state students spend Urge 
amounts in the community where their colleges are located. Additionally, the 
earning pover of their graduates is increased as a result of their college 
education and so are their taxes. 

The :000k vali:^* ci ihc present physic. :1 .izh.ts in land, buildings, and equipment 
jf tli. i..^c u : .-r.u .:.MVci' .^'::^v.s ir. jlichi:.>an is estimated a'c well 
over i>323 ^0./j. )00 . '^i.^'^i' ^.r/y^^cl f..s...^w-cs .xccnrr^odace in excess of 50,000 
scuder.us pur. ui-.^; pos r3uc..:.:..*r" v^*uc..c.on. Were the private inaependent insti- 
Lutlons to cejbt to cxisu }vorrc.o':e ccipiral costs to the State to absorb 
rhis numDer oi SLudeaLS wou^^ be prouibitiive and certainly would be a cost 
" greater than- the- current valuation- of -these facilities* 

it should also be r.oted that the cultural contributions to the State on the 
part of che independent colleges and universities are significant. Numerous 
concerts, arc exhibits, lectures, athletic contests, etc., are available at 
no cost to the public purse and limited costs to the society as a whole. 

Perhaps of evt?n i,reatev importance than the economic contributions of these 
institutions is the qualitative impact of their graduates who remain in the 
State. These people serve in all walks of life. For example, in Michigan 
alone the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney Cn^neral, che Auditor General, and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction all hold degrees from independent colleges or universities. One 
United States Senator from Michigan holds a degree from an independent college 
and eight representatives in the United States Congress earned degrees from 
one or more independent colleges. Four members of the State Supreme Court 
earned degrees at an independent college as did five members on the State 
Board of Kducation. Tiiirteen members of the State Senate are either graduates 
of or attended an independent college or university and the same is true for 
forty members of uhe State House of Representatives, 

\^ile thij above is not intended to distinguish the economic and qualitative 
contributions of independent colleges as being unique to the independ^tit sector, 
these factors are cited only to point out that the public taxpayers are relieved 
of the responsibility oj providing the operating costs required in order for 
these contributions to accrue, 

l^ile it is probable chat the past distinctions between the independent sector 
and the pviblic sector are no longer as clear cut as they once were, there remain 
some special chnracteris tics of independent higher education institutions and 
their "colltctive presence" supplements in many ways public higher education 

in iihe Suaco. 

1 • S i2e Indeponden c ins tituLi.ons are typically small when 
coiT.pared to public institutions. Their average 
t^nrolkicnc is approximately 1>000 students though 
Ufiey ran^e m .size from Cne very small to 9,500, 
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2, Diversity In addiiior. to sizc^ they are equally diverse 
in role, mission, and scope. Some are multi- 
purpose institutions, some are single special- 
purpose institutions. Most are co-educational, 
but some enroll only women, others only men. 
Some arc denominational and others are non- 
denominational. Some, independent institutions 
are located in large urban centers, others are 
located in small communities. Some are of great 
excellence, others are striving to become excel- 
lent. All are attempting to move forward in 
quality. 



3, Autonomy — Of the special characteristics of independent 

institutions none is more important or distinctive 
than is autonomy. These institutioxis are free of 
direct governmental control and thus, they are in 
a -position to choose and develop their own -mission, - 
foster their own philosophy, and innovate and experi- 
ment with their educational goals. In addition, they 
have greater flexibility in the use of their resources. 



4, Concern for Stxidents and Teaching Partially due to the relatively 
small size of most independent institutions, and pri- 
marily due to philosophical commitment, independent 
institutions foster a particular concern for the needs 
of individual students and the quality of their educa- 
tional experience* A closer teacher-student relation- 
ship often exists as a result of increased opportunities 
for informal communication. 



5. Sense of Comminity and Tradition of Values -- Independent Institutions 
frequently have an overriding philosophical mission that 
allows faculty, students and administrators to work ef- 
fectively together within the framework of that philosophy* 
A tradition of values and a desire to foster affective as 
well as cognitive development in students provides a sense 
of conmiunity in the pursuit of educational quality. 
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Chapter III 

State and Federal Support for Independent Higher Education 
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Public support for independent higher education has long b<?en classified at 
both state and federal levels as various forms of indirect or direct "aid/' 
depending upon wiiether the recipient of the support in question was the student 
or the institution. In some ways the connotation of ''aid" is misleading. The 
major objective o^ all such programs is either (1) to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity and expanc accessibility and choice, or (2) to enlarge and strengthen the 
scope ^nd diversity of state-sponsored educational programs and services*. Thu8| 
such programs are instruments of broad social improvement* 

Under the first type of aid, support is granted which assists the individual 
in his aspirations to further his education. Such programs include scholarships, 
tuition equalization programs, educational opportunity and incentive grants, 
work-study progrgms, guaranteed loans, and the like. Tlie primary impact of 
these forms of support is to lower the economic barriers of college opportunity. 

Student support Brograms can exert a positive influence on enrollment distribu- 
tion. patterns between public and independent institutions. This is particularly 
so where non-restrictive student support programs are calibrated to the cost 
differentials berween public and independent colleges so that neither the con- 
ditions of the grant nor economic considerations prevent the student from seeking 
to enroll at any college of his choice. Experience indicates that the typical 
impact of student support programs is to stimulate enrollments at independent 
institutions. 

Another type of oublic support has recently emerged in programs of tax credits 
for parents of college students. Prestmiably, these programs -will work to stimu- 
late enrollments at independent institutions where costs are higgler and tax ad- 
vantages correspondingly greater. However, it is also clear that tax credit 
programs are of little assistance among low-income families. 

The second type of aid includes an assortment of financial arrangements normally 
classified as prc-grams of direct support for independent, institutions. These 
include grants and loans for capital construction, support for operating budgets, 
project and service contracts, and tax exemptions. 

Probably the more accepuabie programs of the second type include' those which 
provide financial support in return for clearly defined benefits to the State. 
Service or project contracts for instruction rendered or degrees awarded arc 
favorably regarc&d. Least favorable appear to be allocations to operating 
budgets, capable of being defended for wholly legitimate purposes described 
above, but which lead to legal and political entanglements. 

On the horizon appears a new thrust for intrastate and interstate associations 
and cooperative and coordinating arrangements. Inter -institutional cooperation, 
public-public, independent-independent, pub lie- independent, both intrastate and 
interstate, may well become dominant* Such arrangements will not only embody 
superior educational planning but also may offer alternative solutions to the 
constitutionality problems in some states. At least foi&r states are embarked 
on programs of scate support for consortia and cooperative arrangements in order 
,that the state night preserve, at least cost, the higher educational spaces which 
will be needed in the seventies and eighties. 

A related effort revolves around the central role that state coordinating agencies 
will play in most state programs relating to private higher education. Reports 
from New York, Illinois, Missouri, TexaS; California, and Washington indicate that 
coordinating boards and/or departments of education will play a crucial and central 
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role in the futura and development of all higher education— public and inde- 
pendent. ✓ 

Foundations have 'laken new interest in independent colleges. An excellent 
example is the three year grant of $376,000 from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
to the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities of Michigan. The 
grant is to be used for seminars, workshops, and fellowships designed for 
faculty development and the improvement of instruction on independent campuses. 

Regardless of state approaches to types of "aid," there are crucial problems 
of politics and public-private conflict. The most intense politics in this 
area is undoubtedly generated around the issue of separation of church and 
state. Because che situation in higher education in the minds of some people 
is inevitably linked to that in the elementary-secondary schools, it suffers 
from guilt by association. Yet the New York Bundy Comaission^ argues that the 
situation in highf-r education is qualitatively a different one. Furthermore, 
the Commission recognizes the evolutionary process begun in most church-related 
institutions towards secularization. 

Another conflict in some states is the straight public-private conflict over 
access to limited financial resources. The traditional "peace" formula—that 
public institutions get public money and that private institutions seek private 
funds--ha8 been inaccurate for some time; many public universities go far beyond 
their alumni tapping private sources of wealth, and many independent universities 
and colleges get significant sums of public money from the federal government and 
some state govemraents. 



Constitutionality 

In a land-mark aecision issued by the U.S. Supreme Court in June, 1971, church- 
related higher education scored a significant victory in Tilton v. Richardson. 2 
The Court sustained the constitutionality of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act and ruled that the four defendant colleges were constitutionally eligible 
to receive federal funds under that statute. 

The decision and the language of the decision have strong implication« but at 
the same time le'xve room for conjecture and the need tor more definitive Court 
decisions. 

Significant is tUs Court's belief that "there are generally significant differ- 
ences between the religious aspects of church-related institutions of higher 
learning and parochial elementary and secondary schools." Chief Justice Burger 
was persuaded that "religious indoctrinations and sectarian influences play a 
lesser role at the college level of church-related educacion." The compromise 
has been struck in favor of and to church-related higher education and against 
aid to the lower levels of church-related education. 

Charles H. Wilson-'^ summarizes the implications by stating, "As a result of the 
Tilton and Lemon decisions the constitutional validity of education assistance . 
programs benefltin.i privace colleges and universities must now be evaluated from 
three perspectives. 



ISelect Committee on the Future of Private and Independent Higher Education in 
New York State, 1968. New York State and Private Higher Education . Bureau of 
Publications, State Education Department, Albany, New York 12224. 

^U.S. Supreme Court Decision, June, 1971, Tilton v. Richardson . 

^Ivilson, Charles H. Jr., :ill'ton v. Kichardso.i, The Search for Sectarlanisni in 
Education , Association W^Anerican Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1971. 
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'•First, for purposes of determining the statute's primary effect and the 
potential for prohibited entanglement, the character and purposes of church- 
related schools benefiting from the statute must be examined. 

"Second, the fort* of aid prescribed by the statute must be scrutinized to 
determining whether that aid, by Its very nature, could lead to excessive 
entanglement. 

"Third, the admioistrative relationships that ensue between public officials 
and church-re latcii schools must be so structured that prohibited entanglements 
do not occur. 

"Church-related colleges and universities can be expected to have a very real 
concern for all three of those factors as legislatures row seek to shape new 
aid programs to comply with constitutional requirements." 

National Summary of State Support 

A study^ in 1970 of state programs supporting private institutions discloses 
that thirty- four states have programs supporting independent institutions and/ 
or independent (^chool students. 

Seventeen states support private institutions by one or more of the following: 

Capital construction assistance (12 states) 
Direct grants, unrestricted (4 states) 
Direct grants, earned degrees (2 states) 
Dr'.rect grants, per capita enrolled, specific 

programs (4 states) 
Contractual arrangements, within state (5 states) 
Contractual arrangements, out-of-state (25 states) 

Thirty- four states offer financial assistance to state residents enrolled in 
or attending private institutions through one or more of the following: 

U Scholarships * 

Scholarships, ability and need (24 states) 

Scholarships, ability only (1 state) 

Scholarships, special status (9 states) 

Scholarships, critical work areas (11 states) 

2, Giants, private school only 
Tuition-equalization, need (7 states) 

3. Grants, public -private school 

Tuition grants, need and ability (2 states) 
(>pportunity grants, need (8 states) 

4* Loans 

Scholarship loans, cancellable for work in 

labor-shortage areas (6 states) 
Direct loans (3 states) 
Guaranteed loans, federal (50 states) 
Guaranteed loans, state (20 states) 

^Abrahams, Louisc and Schweppc, Leigh, A Limited Study of the Status of State 
Support of Private Higher Education * 

Academy for Educational Development, Inc., New York, J;.Y. 1970* 





Michipan 

The folicfwlng Is t brief sunsnary of current legislation which either assists 
students attending private institutions or provides some type of support for 
private inst itutions . 



Support for Students 
Scholarships 

Needy Michigan st\idcnts may receive competitive scholarships of up to $800 per 
year or the equivalent of tuition at any approved public or private Michigan 
college for undergraduate work (Act 208, 1964, as amended). Appropriation 
197K72, $8,166,0C0. 



Grant s 

Tuition Equalization 

Michigan provides non-repayable tuition grants of up to $800 per year to permit 
needy students to attend private, non-profit Michigan colleges or universities 
(Act 133, 1966 amended 1968). Appropriation 1971-72, $5,166,000. 



Loans 

Guaranteed Loan Tlah 

The Michigan Higher Education Assistance Authority operates the state-guaranteed 
student loan plan. No 1971-72 appropriation to reserve fund. 



Support of Insti^.utlons 
Property Tax Exev.pt ion 

The current State Constitution^ adopted in .1963, reaffirmed the historical 
exemption of public and private property from state or local property taxation. 



Per Capita Subsidy Grants for Educational Services 

The Michigan legislature established a program whereby ''The state shall pay 
annually upon application. .. to each accredited, non-public school of dentistry 
located within tlie state the sum of $2,400 for each doctor of dental surgery 
degree, or the equivalent, earned by a Michigan resident.'' (Act 219 of the 
Public Acts of 1969). Fiscal 1971-72 appropriation— $115,200. 



Higher Education Facilities Authority 

An authority was created in 1969 to issue tax-exempt bonds for financing the 
construction of academic facilities at private colleges and universities. 
As of June, 1972, this authorization had not been used, but rules and regulations 
are being adopted and it is anticipated that use of this authorization will soon 
be forthcoming. 
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Tax Deduction 



The Tax Credit Bill, enacted in 1968> permits a taxpayer to take a credit against 
his Michigan State Income Tax for contributions made to the general fund of any 
public or private . tvo« or four^year institution of higher learning In Michigan* 



Tax Rebate 

The lavi enacted In 1968, provides for a rebate of state- gasoline taxes paid by 
private colleges and universities for gasoline used in buses transporting to and 

from school and to and from student functions^ 

K suns&ary of the dollar value of support received by students vho attend various 
Michigan colleger is included in Appendix G« 



Recent State Legislative Action 

At least 13 state legislatures enacted nev measures in 1971 that will provide 
financial aid to private colleges or their students* 

Several other states either have broadened existing private-college aid progrsns 
or have Increased their appropriations for such progrsnt* In additioni bills 
authorizing simi^.ar programs are pending in several of the legislatures that 
are still in session. 

The new enactments bring to 34 the nuraber of states which give aid, at least 
Indirectly, to private colleges and universities. Although the programs vary 
widely from state to state, most of them involve grants or scholarships to 
students to enable them to attend private institutions. 

A growing nimiber of states, however, appear to be interested in more direct 
forms of aid* One plan, adopted this year in Minnesota and Oregon, provides 
for the state to ''contract** with private colleges for the education of state 

reslueutd* 

Illinois, Maryland, and Washington, on the other hand, adopted programs of 
direct grants to private institutions. The Maryland plan is geared to the 
number of degrees awarded, while the other two are based on the number of 
state residents enrolled in private colleges. 

Examples include* 

ILLINOIS- Tne 1971 Legislature appropriated $6-mlIlion to the state 

board of higher education to be distributed among non-public 
colleges in the state* Direct grants of $100 will be paid 
for each freshman and sophomore enrolled holding a state 
scholarship. Grants of $200 will be paid for each junior 
^nd senior enrolled who is an Illinois resident. 

INDIANA- Appropriations for the state scholarship program were 

increased 100 percent to $14«9-million, and the maximum 
stipend was increased from $800 to $1,400. A new pro« 
Sram of grants to students was established, based solely 
on need. Students may attend any accredited college in 
the state* 



Beginning July 1, 1971, Maryland is providing direct grants to 
accredited Institutions on the following basis: $200 for each 
associate of arts degree awarceu and $509 for each bachelor's 
degree awarded* Theological degrees may not be countedt 

A new lav authorises the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Consnlsslon to contract with private colUgti for the education 
of additional Minnesota students and for loir«incoae students. 
For each state resident in excess of the 1970 enrollaenty Mch 
college will receiye $500f The sane anount will be allotted 
for each low*income student who receives a state sv«nt«ln«aidf 
For 1971-73, $2,700,000 has been appropriated* 

The 1971«72 appropriation for direct grants to private colleges 
Is $29.9«inillion, compared with $26<«lllion In 1970. New York 
"ilso has several prograns of student aid, plus a new progr» 
'.^f aid to private medical schools # 

The State Scholarship Cconlsslon la now authorised to contract 
with accredited private colleges for the '^secular education 
of Oregon residents*'' PayMnts will asiount to about $1,000 
for every student completing four ytare of undergraduate 
education. A total of $2<»ttllllon was appropriated for 1971*73« 

The Legislature authorised the state/ a coordinating board to 
award **tuitlon equalisation grants** of up to $600 to Texas 
residents enrolled in private colleges in the state* Only 
freshmen are eligible during the first, year. The 1971«72 
.'Appropriation i$ $l«»milllon. 

A new program has been established that grants up to $100 to 
private colleges for every full*tlae undergraduate state 
resident enrol ledt 
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Chapter IV 

Present and Future Condition of Independent Higher Education 
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In Chapter I it was indicated that in the fall of 1971 independent colleges 
and universities enrolled 13.1 percent of all students attending higher education 
institutions in Michigan*-a decrease o£ 8.1 percentage points since i960* It 
was also indicated that although the independent institutions now enroll a smaller 
percentage of students, actual enrollment has increased frota 36,398 in 1960 to 
52>928 in 1971--an increase of nearly 70 percent. Growth in the absolute number 
of students enrolled and a decrease in the relative percentage of total enroll- 
ment is not unique to Michigan. A review of enrollment Uata from other states 
reveals similar patterns for independent Institutions* 

In looking ahead no the future of independent higher education in Klchigani 
it is important to understand what the enrollment^ patterns might be* In the 
attempt to detertnine the future growth of Michigan colleges and universities, 
staff in the Deparanerit of Education has developed six sets of enrollment 
projections. Each sec of projections is based upon somewhat different assump* 
tlons thus indicating the effect various conditions will have on student 
enrol Iment. 

Of the six sets of enrollment projections which are available, three are relevant 
for consideration with regard to Independent higher education. The first set of 
projections arc labeled '^present trends projections.** These projections are 
based upon the assumption that the current patterns of college attendanca will 

ccmtinue. 

When developing the present trends projections, specific assus^^tlons were made 
in reference to the following factors: armed services discharge. Income and 
population, unemployment, and past trends* In addition, the following assmp* 
tlons were made with regard to independent institutions; 

"The private institutions are to experience an annual growth of 
1750 students in each of the years 1970-76 and 1988-90; their 
enrollment is to be constant from 1976 through 1987 when total 
Michigan undergraduate enrollment stabilises. It is further 
assumed that 8*8 percent of the enrollment In the private 
sector consists of graduate students; this figure has been 
quite constant in recent years.** 

The present trends enrollment projections for all Michigan institutions of higher 
education are contained in Appendix H« As stated In thn above-mentioned assiap- 
tions, enrollment in Independent colleges and universities is projected to be 
constant from 1976 to 1987. Also> the projected growth of independent Institu- 
tions is less than that of the public two-year and four«*vear Institutions. 

The second set cf projections involves "equal access for minority groups pro- 
jections/* When calculating these projections, it was assumed that minority 
student enrollment in each sector of higher education would be increased to 
at least 11 percent by 1975. By using the present trends projections as the 
base data, new projections were derived to insure that a more appropriate per- 
centage of minority enrollment could be implemented by 1975* 

Appendix I contains the minority groups enrollment projections for both public 
and independent institutions. When compared with present trends projections, 
the anticipated number of students attending independent colleges and univer- 
sities would be greater under the second set of assmptions* Nevertheless, 
the relative growth for the independent institutions would remain less than 
that of the public colleges and universities* 
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"Equal educatloral opporiur.ity projections" arc the third set of projections 
to be considered wirl. i*c^,aru co independent institutions. When computing 
these projeccions. v^.^ ^^disucd that all aocio«economic categories of 
college-age students vould er.tor higher education in the future at the 
same rate* More specifically, the folloving assuDQitions vere made with 
regard to the equsl educational opportunity projections; 

^*By 1980 all socio* econonic categories in Michigan go to college 
at the s^ rate* This rate vill be such that undergraduate 
enrollment is to be equal to 70 percent of the population in 
the 18 through 21 age group; this percentage is approxiisately 
52 in 1970 and is to increase by 1.3 percentage folnts each 
year up to a maximum of 70 in 1980/* ^ 

As found in Apperdix J, the projected enrollment growth for independent insti** 
tutions according to the equal educational enrollment projections is less than . 
the anticipated Increase as presented in the equal access for minority group 
projections. This condition reflects the intial assumption vhen computing 
the equal educational enrollment projections thal^most of the increased en* 
rollment would be assimilated by the public institutions* The present trends 
and equal educati^onal projections for independent colleges and universities 
are quite similar. Hovever^ the latter is greater than the former for the 
year 1980* Once again, the projected growth is much less for the independent 
institutions than for the public colleges and universities. 

It would appear that independent higher education vill continue to play an 
important role ir; providing educational opportunities for Michigan residents. 
Although the role of Michigan independent institutions is indeed significant^ 
the number of students proportionately attending independent colleges and 
universities' vill become less than in previous years. 

The critical financial problems facing the independent colleges and univer- 
sities in the nacion, as reported in Chapter I» are also prevalent in Michigan. 
The current financial condition of independent higher education institutions 
in Michigan represents, at least, a diverse situation. 

A review of the cinancial data for the fiscal year ending in 1971, reveals that 
among the independent institutions, 18 schools had current fund expenditures in 
excess of current fund revenues. For all independent institutions combined, the 
excess of current fund revenues over expenditures was less than two percent of 
the total current fund revenues for all institutions. 

Although data concerning the extent of deferred maintenance is not readily 
available, figures are available that point to a crucial problem in this area. 
During the fiscal year ending in 1971 approximately 2 million dollars was ex* 
pended for physical plants where combined value exceeded 323 million dollars. 
This expense for physical plant amounts to less than one percent of the combined 
total physical assets and does not reflect normal depreciation. 

Another major financial problem facing independent institutions concerns the 
hiring and retaining of competent faculty personnel. In times of severe fiscal 
constraints it is difficult for independent institutions as %iell as public 
institutions to rnaincain competitive faculty salaries. Current data available 
indicate that faculty salaries at independent colleges and universities in 
Michigan are belcw the mean faculty salaries as established by the Aiaerican 
Association of "Jniversity Professors. In fact, 1971-72 salaries are below 
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the AAUP salary ratings for 1970-71. The AAUP ranks salaries on a continuum 
from 1 to 9 with category 1 representing the positive end of the continuum. 
The grand mean salaries for the 20 bachelor of arts institutions in Michigan 
fall at 8 for the full professor level on the continuum, 8 for the associate 
professor level, 9 for the assistant professor level and 8 at the instructor 
level. Comparable data for those Michigan institutions with the highest 
salaries indicates that those institutions fall at about the mean on the 
AAUP rating scale. While the above data Is not intended to imply that 
faculty salaries at independent Institutions have not increased during 
the past few years, it is intended to point out that the ability of these 
institutions to hlre^new faculty and retain current faculty is severely 
affected when they are unable to offer above average salaries. 

As was pointed out in Chapter I, the current cost inequity that exists be- 
tween independent and public institutions makes it difficult for a prospec* 
tive student to choose to attend an independent institution. The "tuition 
gap'* between these two segments of the higher education system in Michigan 
can only be bridged by providing some method by which independent institutions 
can reduce their tuition or whereby all students are able to provide for more 
of the actual cost of their education. 

The average cost to a student attending a public college or university in 
Michigan amounts to about $2,200 per academic year. This figure Includes 
tuition and fees, room and board, books and personal ^txpenses, and travel 
expenses. The same cost to a student attending an independent institution 
is approximately $1,000 more. In short, the financisl condition of Inde- 
pendent higher education institutions in Mlchigsn is critical and it is 
imperative that some assistance be given these institutions in order that 
their significant contributions to the state and its people may continue 
to be realized in the future. 
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Chapter V 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
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The Advisory Conuiittee on Goal 4 recommends that the State Board of Education, 
on behalf of the citizens of Michigan » adopt the conclusions and adopt the 
reconnendations presented in this summary statement. 

The State Board in numerous previous actions has expressed its belief in a 
dual system of higher education consistinR of public colleges and universities 
and independent colleges and universities* There is a need for diversity in 
higher education whether diversity derives from size, progrimi philosophical 
basei moral or religious convictions, geographical location^ or financial base. 
We recognize the vast contributions of public universities, independent colleges 
and universities, connuinity colleges and all postsecondary Institutions to the 
diversity of Michigan's nationally recognized higher education system^ All 
citizens have a lifelong right to pursue education consistent with their potential. 
Educational institutions have an obligation to create such opportunities for all 
citizens. Further, the State has an obligation to preserve the rights of citizens 
and to create opportunities for all citizens to exercise freedom of choice In 
selection of educational opportunities. 

The Goal 4 Committee recognizes that the State Board has a definite role in 
providing leadership and coordination of all higher education institutions in 
the creation of lifelong educational opportunities and access to those oppor- 
tunities for all citizens. 

The Committee commends past actions by the Congress of the United States,, the 
State Legislature^ and the State Board of Education which have made it possible 
for thousands of students to attend colleges^ both public and private, of their 
choice. State legislation has made it attractive for business, industry, and 
citizens to contribute financially to the college or university of their choice. 

We call attention to the vital role that all colleges ard universities play in 
the well-being of the communities of their location, with the creation of educa- 
tional, job and recreational opportunities; financial impact, cultural advance- * 
ment, and comnunlty leadership* 

We recognize the Integrity and quality of all accredited higher educational 
institutions, and the mutual obligation of all such institutions to accept 
credits of all individuals earned at such institutions* 

We emphasize the need and obligation of both public and independent higher 
education institutions to help themselves in surmounting financial difficulties, 
through cooperative programs, cost analysis, increasing productivity, reorganiza- 
tion, criLical program review, and prudent use oi teaching faculty. 

The Committee r«cognizes the right of public and independent colleges and univer- 
sities to retain their individuality. All such institutions who choose to avail 
themselves of any form of federal or state financial assistance must comply, 
however, with the requirement of governments to audit the use of such funds. 

We recognize the mounting fiscal problems of all colleges and universities, 
and consequently of the citizens who support them as tcixpayers and as consumers. 
Since adequate financing for a vastly -expanded higher educational enterprise is 
a serious problem everywhere --for federal and state govexiunents , and for public 
institutions as well as independent ones--we believe it is imperative that in 
this time of fiscal constraints the state preserve all of its higher educational 
facilities in order to continue Lo provide educational opportunities at the 
least possible cost In public dollars* 

IC 
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Independent higher education institutions in Michigan, as everywhere in the 
country, are faced with the ever- increasing risk of pricing tliemselves out of 
the marketplace. Educational consumers find it more and more difficult to 
choose independent colleges when their public counterparts offer comparable 
programs virtually for "free" by comparison. It may be comparably "free" 
for the consumer of public education; but not so for the taxpayer* 

It is sound fiscal policy for this state to find ways to maximize utilization 
of existing facilities, public or independent in order to provide higher educa- 
tional opportunities at lowest cost to the taxpaying public. As long as inde- 
pendent college student spaces exist unused in this state while public univer- 
sities continue expanding their facilities, we as a state operate in violation 
of sound fiscal policy* 

Michigan's indepeniient colleges and universities have made and continue to make 
a very significant contribution to the state's economy and general welfare. 

Savings of over $75 million annually accrue to Michigan's taxpayers because 
of the existence of independent colleges and universities. The independent 
system enrolls over 50,000 students. Employing over 6,000 persons with a 
combined payroll in excess of $65 million, the operating budgets have climbed 
over the $100 million mark. Present physical plant value is over $300 million. 
More important, the economic impact of these institutions, particularly iA the 
areas of their location, is estimated at close to $400 million. Independent 
colleges and universities represent an educational and economical state re- 
source of irreplaceable value. 

Public universities and coimnunity colleges are urged to continue their recog* 
nition of the contributions, values and needs of independent colleges and 
universities. Expanded working agreements between public and independent 
institutions are encouraged. Possibilities include the sharing of faculty, 
facilities, and equipment, student exchange; credit recognition, cooperative 
academic programs; and mutual faculty and administration development. 

The avoidance of duplication in higher education programming is particularly 
stressed. Duplication works only to the disadvantage of the taxpayers. Expensive 
"new" programs need not be initiated by either public or independent institutions 
when a similar program of quality is already being offered by another in a given 
geographical area. It is the state's responsibility to guarantee program access 
to the citizen, and to provide program and access at lowest possible cost to the 
taxpayer. 

The Advisory Committee urges the State Board to continue to provide leadership 
to coordinate planning and programs for all higher education institutions in 
efforts to avoid costly duplications. 

It behooves the Legislature and the executive branch to seek solutions which 
will accomplish the same. 

The end result can only be that students and taxpayers will have the oppor- ^ 
tunities to benefit from the advantages offered by both public and independent 
institutions. 

The State Legislature is urged to expand immediately upon programs already 
begun to guarantee equal educational opportunity and economic freedom of choice 
for every Michigan citizen. Equal opportunity and equal access to lifelong 
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educational opportunities in both public and Independent colleges and univer- 
sities are legltlicate policy and legislative goals. 



Ihere now exists a vide gap in the tuition rates of public and independent 
institutions in Hichigan. This occurs simply because taxpayers support the 
higher education of any person who chooses the public institutions regardless 
of the financial ability of that person to pay for his own college education; 
most patrons of independent higher education pay a much greater proportion of 
the full educational costs of attending such institutions. We support a legis- 
lative program which would result in the narrpwing of the tuition gap existing 
between public and independent institutions* 

Such a program should be designed to assure freedom of individual choice, full 
utilization and preservation of the state's educational and financial resources i 
and the continuad viability of Michigan's independent colleges as partners in 
a quality higher education system geared to assist the State in meeting the 
critical needs of the '70's and '80 's. 

The recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Goal 4 of the State Plan for 
Higher Education in Michigan are found on page 25 « 
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The Committee on Goal 4", positing the value of the dur.l system of public and 
private higher education and the right of all Michigan citizens to economic 
freedom of choice in the selection of a college, recommends enactment of the 
following legislative program as a highest priority: 

I. EXPANSION OF TllE EXISTING MICHIGAN TUITICTi GRANT PROGRAM BY PROVISION OF 
A BASIC TUITION GRANT TO EACH MICHIGAN RESIDENT ATTENDING AN APPROVED 
MICHIGAN INDEPENDENT COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY AS A FULL-TIME STUDENT WITH 
tVE AMOUNT OF SUCH GRANT TO BE FIXED AT A LEVEL $1.000 LESS THAN THE 
AVERAGE SUM APPROPRIATED BY THE STATE FOR THE SUPPORT OF A FULL-TIME 
STUDENT IN ALL PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ; 

II. PROVISION TO INCREASE THE MAXIMUM TUITION GRANT TO ANY INDEPENDENT COLIECB 
STUDENT. BASED ON HIS REIATIVE NEED. FROM $800 TO AT LEAST $1.200 WITH 
PROVISION FOR ANNUAL I£GISLATIVE REVIEW TO DETERMINE THAT THE MAXIMUM 
IS COMMENSURATE WITH CURRENT HIGHER EDUCATION COST'S TO STUDENTS : 

III. ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROGRAM TO REIMBURSE APPROVED INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

AND UNIVERSITIES FOR EVERY APPROVED GRADUATE. BACCAIAUREATE AND ASSOCIATE 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ I '■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

DEGREE AND PRE -PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE GRANTED ON THE FOLLOWING BASIS; 



ASSOCIATE DEGREE AND/OR 

PRE -PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 



$200 



BACCAIAUREATE DEGREE 



$400 



MASTER'S DEGREE 



$400 



DOCTORAL DEGREE 



to be negotiated 



IV. 



PROVISION OF SUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS TO FUND THE ABOVE PROGRAM. 
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COMMENT: Regardless of the ability of the student to pay, the 1971-72 state 
support is $1,550 per fiscal year equated student (fYES) based on the gross 
total appropriations for current operations for thirteen four-year public 
colleges and universities. 

Under this propose I the basic tuition grant to all full-time Michigan residents 
enrolled in independent colleges or universities, based on a level $1,000 less 
than $1,550 would equal $550 per year, regardless of the student's ability to 
pay, A tuition grant in excess of this amount would be baled solely on the 
relative financial need of the student as detetnincd under administrative 
regulations established by the Higher Education Assistance Authority. 

The present tuition grant program must be modified to provide equitable financial 
assistance both uo middle income students and to economically deprived students. 

The grant program systematically excludes most middle income students. The 
program must be revised to give the middle income student adequate opportunity 
for sufficient tuition grant aid to enable him to freely cljoose his college or 
university* 

This basic grant, geared to the level of state support of students at public 
universities, would provide the amount which seems to be necessary to narrow 
the tuition gap« The Committee feels that an annual differential of $1,000 
is a reasonable amount to expect a private college student to pay. A student 
who demonstrates financial need would receive the basic grant and would also 
receive an additional grant consistent with those needs* 

In 1973, 207. of the freshman tuition grant recipients were disadvantaged minority 
students. The financial need of these students' is so great that even the maximum 
current tuition grant award does not permit attendance at an independent institu- 
tion without substantial additional aid funded by the institution, severely 
straining the saiae limited resources which must fund the necessary but expensive 
compensatory programs for these students* This situation can only be alUviatsd 
through an increase in the maximum tuition grant award to the student. 

Since tuition does not cover the full cost of education in any institution^ 
public or private, however, a degree reimbursement program is necessary to 
provide institutional support, based on public service rendered, tq help off- 
set the true cost of higher education. Tuition, in the independent institutions, 
typically covers only fifty to seventy-five percent of the full cost of instruction. 
The Cotmnittee judges it more appropriate to recomcnend that support be based on 
degrees granted rather than on students registered because the awarding of a 
degree represented a more clear measure of the actual institutional performance 
of public service to the people of Michigan. Such an approach provides compensation 
for a "finished product" as well as ease of administration. A similar program 
has proved to be both beneficial and workable since its inception in the State 
of New York. 

The cost of these proposed legislative programs are projected in Appendix K. 
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APPENDIX A 
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I mlopeiKlent Colleges and Universities in Michigan 




Adiun Collide 
Albton CoMf^e 
Alm^CoHc^i 
Andffws Univff wtv 
AquinM Cotlf9t 

Art Schoot ot th« Socitty A}f Ai \\ «n<l 0«f t« 
Cltvy Cotl#9i 

Concorctta Luther ao Junior Co«*tgi? 
Cr^nhrook AcjtJemyol Ait 
Q«vtnpo«t CoUp9i» oi Bustrms 
(3«lM>ii Bit>lrC<iM«fgf) 

OllMll <.Oll«y Ui UitMlM^A 

(}f*lM«il In^lilulM lit tiNhnnittgv 

G^iMAt MottMs loviiiutc 

G><^l Raptiis BaptiNt Bibit Coiltgi* 4n(i 

S^TtHury 

HilM<i(« Collif» 

HopcColiC9» 

Lawtmce In^niute of Technology 
Madonna Coilegs 
Mdiy^lAde Coilegif 

Wwcy CoHe9eol D«iio«t 
MwnH Pdlmer institutif 
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?3 ^ VtchijAo CninttdO Junior Collef|i» 

30 Vididsha Collegt ot JtNv«^ Studt«» 

3) Muikegon Buunctt Coilt^t 
3? Na/Meth Coll«9» 

33 Noith«M>od Inttitult 

34 Oi*vt) Coll«9» 
36 Omouo Coili9» 

36 Reformed Bible Imhtute 

37 S40eii H««t Seminaiy 

38 Sdini Mary'tCollegr 

39 Sh«wCotU9»at Oeirott 

4) Sofing Arbof College 
4? Suomi CoJlr^p 

43 Universitv ot O»?troit 

44 CoUege o» Actoo'^tancy and 
Buunns Admtntstr^tion 
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APPENDIX B 



The Independent Colleges and Universities" 
of Michigan and Kinds of Degrees* Awarded 



INSTITUTION 



Adrian College 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Andrews University 

Aquinas College 

Art School of the Society of 

Arts and Crafts 
Calvin College and Te'iological 

Seminary 
Cleary College 
Concordian Lutheran Junior 

College 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Davenport College of Business 
Detroit Bible College 
Detroit College of Business 
Detroit College of Lav 
Detroit Institute of Technology 
Duns Scotus College 
General Motors Institute 
Grace Bible College 
Grand Rapids Baptist College 

and Seminary 
Hillsdale College 
Hope College 
Kalamazoo College 
Lawrence Institute of Technology 
Madonna College 
Maryglade College 
Marygrove College 
Mercy College of Detroit 
Merrill-Palmer Instlti ce 
Michigan Christian Junior College 
Muskegon Business College 
Nazareth College 
Northwood Institute 
Olivet College 
Owosso College 
Reformed Bible Institute 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
St. John's Provincial Seminary 
St. Mary's College 
Shaw College of Detroit 
Siena Heights College 
Spring Arbor College 
Suomi College 



ASSOC 



BACHELOR'S 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
• X 
X 
X 

B.F.A. 



B.F.A. 



B.F.A. 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



MASTER'S 



X 
X 



M.F.A. 



1st PROF 



X 

J.D, 



DOCTORAL 



X 
X 



Degrees Awarded Through Cooperating Institutions 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Bachblor's Degree 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Offered Through Cath . 



Univ, Ame. 



tC >• 



INSTITUTION 



The Mldrsha College of Jewish 
Studies of United Hebrew 
Schools of Detroit 

University of Detroit 



Walsh College of Accountancy 

and Business Administration 
Western Theological Seminary 



ASSOC 



BACHELOR'S 



X 



MASTER'S 



B.D. 



1st gROF 



DOCTORAL 



fh.D . 
Chemistry 
English 
Engineering 
Psychology 
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Topology of Michigan Independent 
Colleges and Universities 



INSTITUTION 



Adrian College 
Albion College 
Alma Collogo 
Andrevs University 
Aquinas College 
ArcSchool of the Society 

of Arts and Crafts 
Calvin College and 

Theological Seminary 
Cleary College 
Concordia Lutheran Junior 

Co liege 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Davenport College of Business 
Detroit Bible -Co liege 
Detroit College of Business 
Detroit College of Law 
Detroit Institute of 

Techno logy 
Duns Scotus College 
General Motors Institute 
Grace Bible College 
Grand Rapids Baptist 

College and Seminary 
Hillsdale College 
Hope College 
Kalamazoo College 
Lawrence Institute of 

Techno logy 
Madonna College 
Maryglade College 
Marygrove College 
Mercy College of Detroit 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 
Michigan Christian Junior 

College 
Muskegon Business College 
Nazareth College 
Northwood Institute 
0 1 ive t Co liege 
Owosso Co liege 
Reformed Bible Institute 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
St. John's Provincial Seminary 
St. Ma;y' s College 
Shaw College of Detroit 
Siena Heights College 



Bi 



Bu 



X 

X 
X 



Jr 



i X 

I 

' X 



u 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Lv 



J8 



Se 



Th 



X 



; X ' 



II 42 44 - 



INSTITUTION 


A 


lU 


Bu 


c 


T 


Jr 


La 


Lw 


Js 1 


u 


So 


Th 


S pririK Arh^ir Co 1 U*^r 

Suomi C.> lloge 

The Midrasha C.) Ilege of 

JeWLSh'S tudies of United 
Hebrew Schools of Detroit 

University of Detroit 

Walsh College of Accountancy 
and Business Administration 

Western Theological Seminary 






X 
X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


\ 

\ 

1 

\ 
1 

i 
1 



KEY: 

A » Art School 

Bi » Bible School 

Bu » Business School 

C » College 

T * Technological 

Jr « Junior College 

La « Liberal Arts Institution 

Lv « Law School 

Js Jewish Studies 

U « University 

Se * Seminary 

Th « Theological School 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT, 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1960 TO 1971 



Year 


• 

Total 


Public 
A -Year 
Institutions 


Public 
2 -Year 
Institutions 


Independent 
Institutions 


1960 


lOO.O 


62.9 


15.9 


21.2 


1961 


lOO.O 


61.6 


17.4 


21.0 


1962 


lOO.O 


61.8 


• 17.7 


20.5 


1963 


lOO.O 


62.1 


18.3 


19.6 


1964 


lOO.O 


61.5 


19.8 


18.7 


1965 


lOO.O 


60. 5, 


21.7 


17.8 


1966 


lOO.O 


59.7 


23.5 


16.8 


1967 


lOO.O 


59.0 


25.1 


15.9 


1968 


lOO.O 


57.6 


27.6 


14.8 


1969 


lOO.O 


55.6 


30.8 


13.6 


1970 


100. 0 


54.8 


32.2 


13.1 


1971 


100. 0 , 


54.3 


32.6 


13.1 



15 



APPENDIX E 



OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT, 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1960 to 1971 



Year 


Total 


* Public 
4-Year 
Institutions 


Public 
2 -Year 
Institutions 


Independent 
Institutions 


I960 


171,285 


107,658 


27,229 


36,398 


1961 


181,979 


112,082 


31,619 


38,278 


1962 


193,890 


119,834 


34,356 


39 , 700 


1963 


207,725 


129,113 


38,001 


40,611 • 


1964 


232, 709, 


143,114 


46,123 


43,472 


1965 


268,424 


162,312 


58,216 


47 , 896 


1966 


295,445 


176,487 


69,496 


49,462 


1967 


317,867 


187,708 


79,698 


50,461 


1968 


34^,261 


198,419 


95,965 


50,777 


1969 


374,381 


208,323 


115,299 


50,759 


1970 


393.547 


215,466 


126,647 


51,434 


1971 


405,152 


220,165 


132,059 


52,928 
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MICHIGAN DEPABTOENT OF EDUCATION 
STUDEOT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 
COLLEGK ESTIMATE OF STUDENT EXPENSES 
SChOLARSHIP AND TUITION GRANT PROGRAMS 
1972-73 

(For September through June only) 



Term 


or Name of School 


Tuition 


Room li 


Books & 






Seoester Public College and Universities 


li Fees 


Board 


Personal 


Travel 


Total 


2 


01 CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV., Mt. Pleasant 














On-Campus 


$ '♦95 


$1,1^40 


$ 500 


$ 150 


$2,285 




Conmuting 




eoo 


500 


250 


2,0U5 


2 


02 EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. , Ypsilan^i 










2,31'* 




On-Campus 


51*0 


l,i2'4 


500 


150 




Consauting 


51*0 


800 


500 


250 


2,090 


3 


03 FERRIS STATE COLLEGE, Big Rapids 














On- Campus 


i*80 


1,101 


500 


150 


2,231 




Commuting 


U60 


800 


500 


250 


2,030 


3 


67 GKAND VALLEY STATE COLL. , Allendale 














On-Campus 


U80 


1,1'*0 


500 


150 


2,270 




Cofflfflutirig 


U60 


800 


500 


250 


2,030 


3 


U9 LAKE SUPERIOR STATE COLL., Sault Ste. Marie 












On-Campus 


U92 


1,?0C 
800 


500 


150 


2,3'»2 




Conmuting 


U92 


500 


250 


2,0'*2 


3 


OU MICHIGAN STATE UNIV., East Lansing 














On-Campus 


630 


1,1'*3 
800 


500 


150 


2,'»23 




Commuting 


630 


500 


250 


2,180 


3 


U8 MICHIGAN TECH. UNIV., Houghton 














On-Campus 


'♦95 


1,110 


500 


150 


2,255 




Commuting 


'♦95 


800 


500 


250 


. 2,0'*5 


2- 


05 NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIV., Marquette 














On-Campus 


i»80 


1,1'*1 


500 


150 


2,271 




Commuting 


'»60 


800 


500 


250 


2,030 


2 


lU OAKLAND UNIVERSITY, Rochester 














On-Campus 


527 


1,190 


500 


150 


2,367 




Commuting 


527 


800 


500 


250 


. 2,077 


2 


76 SAGINAW VALLEY COLLEGE, University Center 














On-Campus 


'»62 


1,020 

600 


500 


150 


2.132 




Commuting 


'»62 


500 


250 


2,012 


2 


06 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 














On-Campus 


696 


1,236 


500 


150 


2,582 




Commuting 


696 


800 


500 


250 


2,21*6 


2 


50 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN - Dearborn 














On-Campus 


. 568 


1,236 


500 


150 


2,14514 




Commuting ' 


568 


800 


500 


25P 


2,118 


2 


51 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN - Flint 














On-Campus 


568 


1,236 


500 


150 


2,145'* 




Commuting 


568 ' 


800 


500 


250 


2,118 




07 WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, Detroit 














On-Campus 


618 


1.050 


500 


150 


2,318 




Conunuting 


618 


800 


500 


250 


2,168 


2 


06 WESTEhii MICriIGM Ui^iVtdiJITY, iCalamazoo 














On-Caapus 


5^*0 


1,035 


500 


150 


2,275 




Commuting 




600 


500 


250 


2,090 
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Tern or Name of School Tuition 

^eiaeater I^ou-Puoxic Colleges & Universities & Fees 



2 Oy Ai)RIAi4 COLLiiUE, Parian 







4il,91& 




Ponunut ins? 


1.918 


Cm 


iU ALBION COLLi!)Gc^« Albion 






On - Camu us 


2,200 




Pnmmiit. inj 


2,200 




11 A1*^A COLLKGK. Alma 








1 W17 






1.917 




i^b ANDHEWS UNIVERSITY. i3errien Sorin^ts 






n n — P A 'Tl Ti't : =i 






PnrnTniiti 1 n c* 


1.755 


2 


12 Awl1TNA3 COLUlGE. Grajici R^'^ids 






On •Pft.77ini;C5 


1.790 




Poraniiit" i n£* 

^V^lUUiLiw A 4l^ 


1.790 




QO AHT SCHO0r>/SOP. ART^i & CRAFTS Detroit 






On ••PnTHYMi^.i 


1 USo 




Cnnifniitii n £^ 


l,U8o 




1*^ CALVIN CQLLiEGE. Grand Raoids 








1 S80 




PonunutinK 


1.580 


•J 


SS GLEARY COIXKGE. Yusilflnti 






On ~Pft.mnij<; 


1.170 




CoinniutinP! 


1.170 


3 


t>6 CONCORDIA LUTHilPAN JR. COLL., Ann Arbor 








705 




Conunutinfi! (Church) 


705 


2 


57 CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART. Bloomfield Hills 






On •PATTlniic: 


1.730 




PnHUniilint? 


1.730 




S8 DAVENPORT COLL. OF iiUC. Grand Raoids 






On «pAfnnii<« 


1,200 




UiUXUU vX 












w n cuup wu» 


708 




PniTiiniit:i nt^ 


798 




h\ DETROIT COLL OK RUSINRSS DPArbom 






On mP &TnrM )C 

un*"v^aiupu*> 


X ,x JO 






1 138 

X,X 




r>9 nJ^POTT POT T OP T.AU HotY^ni t 






0 n s P <k TnT^ tic 

un~Vrfouupuo 


1 01 n 

X ,wXU 




PnmiBii^ i nir 

w V^UUU H w X 4l{^ 


1.010 

X , wX w 




26 DETROIT INST. OF TECH.. Detroit 






On«»PftTf>rMie 

un wcuupud 


X ,xuu 






^ ^ no 

X ,XUw 


p 


P7 Duli^ 3C0TUS COLLEGE* South fi el ri 






On-Campus 






Comauting 




2 


28 GKNcIRAL MOTORS INSTITUTE, Flint 






On-Campus 


990 




. Comuting 


990 


2 


65 GnACE BIbLE COLLEGE:;, Grand Rap i as 






On-Campus 


600 




Commuting 


600 



18 ^' 5» 

erIc 



Rood & Books ^ 

Board Persotial Travel Total 



97U $ 
800 


500 
500 


'* 150 
250 


33,5^*2 
3,'*68 


1,230 

800 


50O 


150 

250 


l4,060 

3,750 


1,110 

800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


3,677 
3,i»67 


1,035 

800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


3,i*»*0 
3,305 


950 
800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


3,390 
3,31*0 


1,050 

800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


3,180 
3,030 


880 
800 


50O 
500 


150 
230 


3,110 
3,110 


675 
625 


500 
50O 


150 
200 


2,i»95 
2,1*95 


890 
800 


50O 
500 


150 
2l*0 


2,21*5 
2,21*5 


1,050 
800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


3,1*30 
3,280 


775 
725 


50O 
500 


150 
200 


2,625 
2,625 


800 
750 


50O 
50O 


150 
200 


2,21*8 
2,21*8 


1,050 

800 


50O 
50O 


150 
250 


2,838 
2,688 


1,050 

60O 


500 
50O 


150 
250 


2,710 
2,560 


1,050 
800 


500 
500 


150 
250 


2,800 
• 2,650 


600 
550 


500 
500 


150 
200 


2,650 
2,650 








990 
990 


80O 
750. 


500 
500 


150 
200 


2,050 
2,050 



Tern 


or Name of Gcnool 


Tuition 


nOOD 4i 








Semester Nou-Publxc Coii^nes i Universities 


& Fees 


i^warci 


i^erswnax 


1 ruY6i> 


A OWciX 




oo GRAUD HAPIDS iiAPT. COLL./SKM* , Grand hapids 












un— va2r|/U9 


vX , x.y\j 






ISO 


>o 




vunittUvj ng 


1 1 on 
X »xyu 


Ann 






:> vim 


'a 


^1 VIaMVaI wHIVDO OXOajC* V^VJLiUiLvii:!* I UMlaXng 














un— v^aop >4S 


X ,coy 


7P0 




ISO 






uuQSttU wJL ng 








POO 
c w v 




o 


X? nXiiiiOUMJLiJC* UwUiiC«UC.| nxXXSGl&JLc 














On* Camp us 




OAS 




ISO 
X^w 


j^y \ ^ 




uOODmUwXng 




Ann 




psn 




d. 
















On*Caapus 




Qon 




X^'J 






^ v.#0£Uauving 




Ann 










X f iUiiiiu*ui^uu v^uLiiCfUc* | tvaxaiuasoo 














On**Ca2Upus 


X, fc> 


1 mn 


son 


1 SO 

xpw 


^ VPS 




uonmuwing 




Ann 
























un**uai&pus 




X fUpVJ 




xpu 






ConsQuting 


you 


Ann 






c , ^xu 


& 


inAufviaiit uJuL&uc<9 inacKin&c iSxana 














un**ua2npu9 


c ,UVJVJ 


1 onn 




xpw 






xO MAiAJNXiA CULu&u&t iixvonxa 














un-uanpus 


X ,VJUU 






Xpu 


C ) ouu 




UUQBuUwXiig 


X , www 


Ann 
OUvJ 








c. 


*7n iVlAOVPTAnt* PntTtPC CPU T MAO V MAmr\^-{a 














O *\ ^ ^ ik fMT\ 1 1 O 

un**v^aispu9 


yVJVJ 


^nn 
























On«*Campus 




1 pno 


SOO 


1 SO 

xpu 






Commuting 


1,»*90 


Ann 
OUU 








2 


20 MERCY COLLEGE OF DETROIT, Detroit 














On-Campus 


1,»*T0 


1 POO 


SOO 


ISO 






Commuting 


1,»*T0 


800 


500 


250 


3,020 




29 MERRILL-PAIiffiR INSTITUTE, Detroit 














On«*Caapus (quarter system) 


1,200 


1,200 


500 


Xpu 






Commuting (quarter system) 


1,200 


600 


500 








Student attends one term or one semester during the year and returns to 


approveo 


coxj.egt 




71 MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN JR. COLL., Rochester 














On-Campus 


1,206 


1,080 


500 


xpu 


( »y 




Commuting. 


1,206 


600 


500 




«. > • P^ 


3 


73 MUS(CEGON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Muskegon 














On-Campus 


1,0J*5 


725 


500 


Xpu 






Commuting 


1,0J*5 


675 


500 




0 )iOA 
c ,*4i^U 




21 NAZARETH COLLEGE > Nazareth 












On- Camp us 


1,J*60 


1,060 


500 


XpvJ 


♦;i T 'yA 




Commuting 


1,J*60 


eoo 


500 


OCT A 


i,010 


3 


7^ HOHTaWOOD INSTITUTE, Midland 














On-Ca^pus 


1,560 


1,080 


500 








Commuting 


1,560 


600 


500 


250 




2 


22 OLIVET COLLEGE, Olivet 














On- Campus 


1,970 


1,150 


500 




< 7 1(\ 




Commuting 


1,970 


800 


500 


250 




2 


7:> OwOSSO COLLEGE, Owosso 














On-Camp^xs 


1,350 


850. 


500 


150 


2,3>.) 




Commuting 


1,350 


600 


500 


200 





erIc 



Term or Neae of School 

Semester Non^Putolic Colleges & Universities 



.Tuition 
& Fees 



Room & Books & 

Board Personal Travel Tcptal 



^ 9k B£POBM£D BIBLE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, Grand Bapids 





On«*Ceuapus 


$ 7oO 


^ oOu 


^ cnn 
^ pUU 


^ 1 cn 
# 150 


^0 "31 n 




Coiuauting 


:ou 


Ann 


c;nn 
pUU 




0 ^1 n 


o 


y) bACiUiy lijiiAnT b&niriAi\lt Uetrt)lt 














On-- Campus 


000 


hnA 


C AA 


1 cn 
150 


1,850 




Cooauting 


ouu 




cnn 
^UU 


1 cn 


1 Acn 


«^ 


{c ohAW cuLL&Ubi Detroit 














On* Campus 


1 ,2U0 


1 AC A 

1,0?0 


CAA 


1 cn 
150 


0 oLn 




Comauting 




Aaa 


cnn 
7UU 


ocn 


0 ^on 
2,Tyu 


















Oa-Campus 


^ AAA 

1 ,000 


«i AA 

1,200 


CAA 

pOO 


1 CA 
150 


2,050 




CoinautiAg 


^ AAA 

1 ,000 


000 ^ 


CAA 

pOU 


OCA 
250 


0 CCA 
2,550 




<:j oi£^A (ixuJLuurb uUi«i4i;;*u£*i Aorxan 










2,700 




On*- Campus 


^ 'AAA 

1,200 


yio 


CAA 


1 cn 
150 




Commuting 


^ AAA 
1,200 


OOU 


CAA 
500 


ocn 
2pU 


0 *ycn 




ornlXiVi AAiiOn C0i4L£»U£«i QpriDg Aroor 














On«-Ctmpus 


1.700 


9OU 


500 


150 


3,250 




Commuting 


1,700 


600 


500 


250 


3,250 


2 


3c ^UOMl UOLLLu&i nat.cocK 














On*-Campu8 


1 Qta 

1,070 


1 ^ CA 

1,170 


CAA 


1 cn 
150 


3,070 




Commuting 


1,870 


600 


'500 


2S0 


3,U20 


2 


2k UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit 














On«-Ctflxpus 


^ Oaa 

ItOOO 


1 1 CA 


CAA 
500 


1 CA 
150 


^ i^AA 

3,oOO 




Commuting 


1 Aaa 


AAn 
OUU 


cnn 
pUU 


ocn 


*a ^cn 


2 


2lt UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT - GRADUATE PROGRAMS 














COLLEGE: Dentistry 














On-*Campus 


2 1 100 


1 ^ CA 

1,150 


CAA 

500 


1 C A 

150 


3,900 




Commuting 


2,100 


800 


500 


250 


3,650 




COLLEGE: Lav, Day school 














On --Campus 


1,700 . 


1,1S0 


500 


150 


3,500 




Commuting 


1,700 


800 


500 


250 


3,250 




COLLEGE: Lav, Evening bchool 














On-Campus 


1,200 


1,150 


500 


150 


<^ ^AA 

3,000 




uoou&uwing 


l,cUU 


Ann 

OUU 


7OU 


«i50 


0 Tcn 
2,750 




COLLEGE: General Graduate Division 














On-Campus 


1,200 


1,150 


500, 


150 


3,000 




Commuting 


1,200 


600 


500 


250 


2,750 


2 


80 WALSH COLL./ACCTCY^ & BUS. AEMIN., Detroit 














On-Campus 


920 


1,050 


500 


150 


2,620 




Commuting 


920 


600 


500 


250 


2,U70 



ERIC 



Tena or dame of School 


Tuition 


Room « 


Books & 






Semester Public Community Colleges 


• 


Fees 


Board 


Personal 


Travel 


Toted 


2 


33 ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLe;G£| Alpena 
















Resident of District 




rail 1 

3^1 


$ 800 


$ 500 


^ 2!>0 


*l,b91 




Non-Resident Commuter 






000 


C AA 
500 


AC A 
250 


2,077 




Non**Resident On^'Campus 






you 


C AA 


1 CA 

150 


c,l>7 


2 


t>2 BAY DE NCX: CX)MMUNITY COLUiGKi Escanaba 
















Resident of District 






000 


C A A 

pOO 


OCA 
250 


l»v>7<) 




Non^Reaident of District 






Ann 


C AA 




d ,U JJ. 


2 


D£LTA COLLEGE, University Center 
















Resident Commuting 




300 


QUO 


C A A 

pOO 


AC A 
250 


lf93o 




*Non-Re3ident -* Commuting 






oco 


rr A A 
500 


A f A 
250 


A A 1> 
2,294 




iion-RtJoiderit On-Campus 






9oO 


c" /y r\ 
500 


150 


2,^74 




i> GiiicSiiK COMMUNITY COLLEOii, Flint 
















Resident of District 




3h2 


800 


500 


250 


If 892 




Non^Resiaent of District 






800 


500 


250 


2,202 


2 


(ik aun OAKS COMMUNITY COLLEGS, Centreville 
















Resident of District 




420 


800 


500 


250 


1,970 




Non-Resident of District 




o40 


300 


5C 


250 


2,190 


2 


36 GOGEBIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Ironvood 
















Resident of District 




340 


doo 


500 


250 


1,890 




Non*Re&ident of District 




495 


800 


500 


250 


2,01*5 


2 


37 GHAIID RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Rapids 














Resident of District 




336 


800 


500 


250 


AAA 

1,888 




Non-Resident of Dist* 




648 


800 


500 


250 


2,198 


2 


36 HENKY FORD COMMUIilTY COLLEGE, Dearborn 
















Resident of District 




320 


800 


500 


250 


1,870 




Non-Hesident of District 




475 


Ooo 


500 


250 


2,025 


2 


39 HIGHLAND PABK COLLEGE, Highland Park 
















Resident of District 




300 


oOO 


500 


250 


1,850 




Non*Resident of District 




oOO 


800 


500 


250 


2,150 


2 


ho JACKSON COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Jackson 
















Resident of District 




496 


800 


500 


250 


2,0U6 




Non-Resident of District 




74U 


800 


500 


250 


2,291* 


2 


92 KAUU'lA^OO VALLEY COMM. COLL., Kalamazoo 
















Resident of District 




310 


800 


500 


250 


1,860 




Non*Resident of District 




620 


800 


500 


250 


2,170 


2 


^1 KELLCX}G COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Battle Creek 














Resident of District 




366 


800 


500 


250 


1,916 




Non*Resident of District 




59o 


800 


500 


250 


2,11*8 


2 


89 KIRTLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Roscommon 














Resident of District 




315 


800 


500 


250 


1,865 




Non*Resident of District 




615 


800 


500 


250 


2,165 


2 


3^ LAKE MICHIGAN COLLEGE > Benton Harbor 














Resident of District 




320 


800 


500 




1,870 




Non-Hesident of District 




o20 


800 


500 


?5o 


2,170 


3 


47 LANSING COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Lansing 














Resident of District 




330 


800 


500 


250 


1,860 




Non -Resident of District 




600 


800 


500 


250 


2,i:jo 


2 


09 MCQAh COUNTY COKu^UNITY COLLEGE, Warren 












• 




Resident of District 




3o9 


300 


500 


250 


■ 1.939 




Non-Resident of District 




(09 


800 


500 


250 


2,259 


2 


bb MID-MlCHIGAiM COI^UNITY COLLEGE, Harrison 
















Resident of District 




330 


800 


500 




X , vJUw 




iion-Hesident of District 






8OC 


500 


250 


2,035 


2 


bo /iOariOE COuMTY COMI^IUKITY COLLEGE, Monroe 














Resident of District 




370 




500 


250 


1,920 




non-hesiaent of District 




670 


600 


5>O0 


2bO 


2,220 



53 



60 



Term or 



Name of School 



Tuition Room & Books & 



b eiLester Public Community Colleges & 


Fees 


Board 


Personal 


Travel 


Total 


2 


91 MONTCALM COMMUNITY COI^LEGK, Sidney 










$1,9^1 




Resident of District $ 


391 


$ 800 


$ 500 


$ 250 




Non-Resident of District 


5U6 


600 


500 


250 


2,096 


2 


U2 MUSKiSGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Muskegon 














Resident of District 


357 


800 


500 


250 


1,907 




Non-Res i dent of District 


667 


800 


500 


250 


2,217 


2 


Ut) NOiiTH CiaiTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Petoskey 














Resident of District 


3l»0 


800 


500 


250 


1,890 




Non-Resident - Commuting 




300 


500 


250 


2,0U0 




Non-Res i dent On- Campus 


U90 


1.050 


500 


150 


2,190 


3 


NOHTHWaiTihli XiCHIGAN COLL., Traverse City 














Res i cent of District 


619 


'300 


500 


250 


2,169 




Non-Resident of District 


75^* 


800 


500 


250 


2,30li 




Non-Resident On-Campus 


75i* 


1,.120 


500 


150 


2,521* 


2 


62 OAKLA^ND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Bloomfield Hills 














Resident of District 


320 


800 


5C0 


250 


1,870 




Non-Rfesident of District 


630 


800 


500 


250 


2,180 


2 


UU ST CLAIR C0Mi4UNITY COLLliGE, Port Huron 














Resident of District 


U02 


800 


500 


250 


1,952 




Non-Resident of District 


557 


SCO 


500 


250 


2,107 


2 


79 SCHOOLCRAFT COLLEGE, Livonia 














Resident of District 


356 


800 


500 


250 


1,906 




Non-Resident of District 


697 


800 


500 


250 


2,2U7 


2 


83 SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Dow&giac 














Resident of District 


372 


800 


500 


250 


1,922 




Non-R«sident of District 


558 


800 


500 


250 


2,108 


2 


87 WASHTENAW COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Ann Arbor 














Resident of District 


375 


800 


500 


250 


1,925 




Non-Resident of District 


750 


800 


500 


250 


2,300 


2 


95 WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Detroit 














Resident of District 


310 


800 


500 


250 


1,860 




Non-Resident of District 


620 


800 


500 


250 


2,170 


3 


y3 WEST SHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Scott ville 














Resident of District 


360 


800 


500 


250 


l,91f^ 




Non-Resident of District 


585 


800 


500 


250 


2,i:>'i 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Expenditures as of October 1, 1971 



TOTAL 





TUITION GRANTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TUITION GRANTS 


INSTITUTION 


(1966 thru 1971-72) 


(1964 thru 1971-72)' 


SCHOL/VRSHIPS 


Adrian College 


$ 554,013 


$ 354,642 


$ 908,655 


Albion College 


723,336 


963,519 


1,686,855 


Alma College 


897,745 


806,318 


1, 704,063 


.\adr ews Universi ty 


720,096 


404,540 


1, 124,636 


Aquinas College 


1,069,581 


803,343 


1, 872,924 


An School of the Society 








o f Ar ts and Crafts 


131,086 


9,976 


141,062 


Calvin College 


2,536,796 


1,945,990 


4,482,786 


Cleary College 


74,536 


7,360 


81,896 


Concordia Lutheran Jr. College 


28,809 


48,774 


77,583 


Craabrook Academy of Art 


7,550 




7,550 


Davenpor t Co liege of Business 


825,986 


60,920 


886,906 


DeLixna 






2,180 


Detroit Bible College 




11,049 


11,049 


Detroit College of Business 


378,899 


16,378 


395,277 


Detroit College of Law 


'26,890 


600 


27,490 


Detroit Inst:, of Technology 


380,865 


13,907 


394,772 


Duns Scotus College 




1,440 


1,440 


General Motors Institute 


168,434 


4A,336 


212,770 


Grace Bible College 




2,516 


2,516 


Grand Rapids Baptist College 


231,321 


145,296 


376,617 


Hillsdale College 


163,949 


59,013 


222,962 


Hope College 


920,477 


914,081 


1,834,558 


Kalamazoo College 


389,991 


940,256 


1,330,247 


Lawrence Inst, of Technology 


1,169,733 


1,124,463 


2,294,196 


Mackinac College 




1,335 


1,335 


Madonna College 


273,881 


64,081 


337,962 


Marygrove College 


678,525 


500,758 


1,179,283 


Mercy College of Detroit 


966,023 


370,319 


1,336,342 


Merr ill- Palmer Institute 


1,205 


984 


2,189 


Michigan Christian Jr. College 


164,948 


38,387 


203,835 


Muskegon Business ColIe<;;e 


144,351 


20,866 


165,217 


Nazareth College 


354,671 


175,141 


529,812 


Northwood Institute 


420,736 


12,660 


433,396 


Olivet College 


694,671 


279,975 


974,646 


Uwosso doiiege 








Refonned Bible Institute 




970 


970 


Sacred Heart: Seminary 




68,230 


68,230 


St. Joseph Seminary 




261 


261 


St. Mary's College 




650 


650 


Shaw College 


328,654 




328,654 


Siena Heigh t:s College 


282,601 


70,524 


353,125 


Spring Arbor College 


727,209 


248,816 


976,025 


SuoDii College 


394,320 


40,350 


434,670 


University of Detroit 


4,380,427 


2,386,697 


6,767,124 


Walsh Instlt:ute 


58,753 


2.505 


61,258 


TOTALS 


$21,400,539 


$13,359,461 


$34,760,000 



erJc 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 

Dtatrlbution of Initial Freshman and Upperclass Awards by College 

1971-72 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





TOTAL NUMBER 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


INS iITuTiO]N 


OF RECIPIENTS 


OF AWARDS 


Adr ian Col lege 


289 


$ 208,393 


Albion College 


435 


313,475 


Alina College 


539 


395,702 


Andrews University 


319 


240,468 


Aquinas College 


488 


• 365,248 


Art School of the Society of 




Arts and Crafts 


56 


43,060 


Calvin College , 


1,201 


858,935 


Cleary College 


28 


18,820 


Coacordia Lutheran Junior College 


Oft 

39 


20,800 


Cranbrook Academy of Art 


3 


2,400 


Davenport College of Business 


318 


231,360 


Detroit Bible College 


11 


6,954 


Detroit College of Business 


21C 


158,610 


Detroit College of Lav 


20 


15,550 


Detroit Institute of Technology 




85,930 


Duas Scotus College 


2 


1,270 


General Motors Institute 


31 


14,190 


Grace Bible College 




Grand Rapids Baptist College 


If/ 

164 


123,700 


HiLIsaaie College 


106 


80,020 


nope LOiiege 


A ftA 
HOO 


356,550 


Kalamazoo College 


367 


270,106 


Lawrence Institute of Technology 


442 


287,260 


Madonna College 


97 


65,900 


Maryglade College 


M «• m 




Marygrove College 


279 


208,400 


Mer cy College 


479 


357,170 


Merrill -Palmer Institute 


2 


700 


Michigan Christian Junior College 


54 


39,620 


Muskegon Business College 


84 


62,920 


Nazareth College 


150 


112,675 


Nor thwood Institute 


105 


80,690 


Olivet College 


330 


252,240 


Owosso College 


56 


42,180 


Reformed Bible Institute 


1 


180 


Sacred Heart Seminary 


10 


4,260 


Shav College of Detroit 


84 


64,650 


Siena Heights College 


101 


73,080 


Spr ing Arbor College 


318 


234,958 



ERIC 



INSTITUTION 



TOTAL NUMBER 
OF RECIPIENTS 



TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF AWARDS 



Suomi Colle^',c 
University of Detroit 

Walsh College of Accounting and Business 
Administration 



134 
2,133 

16 



105,980 
1,581,305 

11.330 



TOTAL 



10,C93 



$7,397,039 



W. 58 
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APPENDIX K 



l\)Tb:NTlAU STATK SDHWKT 
TO INDliiPKNDKNT COLLEGE SWDENTS 
THROUGH EXPANDED TUITION GRANTS PROGRAM 



SUMMARY 

28,500 Michigan Resident FuU-Time Students^ 
$ 450 iiasic Grant ($1,100 less than $1,5502) 

Basic Grants « $12,8 Million 

3 

Present Tuition Grant Funding » $5,166 Million 

(This remains as the financial need factor over and 
above t^e basic grant) 

Total » $17.8 Million Tuition Grants 



^ 1972 Survey of Independent Colleges 

2 1971-72 State Support of 4-Year Public 

3 1971-72 Tuition Grant Awards 
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- 82 - 



rOTENTUL STATE SUPPORT TO INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
THROUGH DEGREE REIMBURSEMENT PROGRAM 



SUMMARY 

Based on degrees granted, 1970 



Degree 


Number 


Factor 






Doctorates 


7 


$2,400 


$ 


16,800 


Masters 


822 


$ 


400 


$ 


328,800 


Bachelors 


6,366 


$ 


400 


$2 


,666,000 


Associates 


1,110 


$ 


200 


$ 


222,000 


2-A Year Programs 


216 


$ 


200 


$ 


43,000 


TOTAL 


8,521 






$3 


,276,800 



- 33 - 
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